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period is uncertain. The fact that he subsequently attributed to
the author of it his awakening from a dogmatic slumber suggests
that he had, but the manner in which he formulated and attempted
to deal with his problems provides on the whole better evidence
that he had not. On the other hand, he almost certainly did read
the Nouve&ux Essais of Leibniz, which were first published in
1765; and it is reasonable to suppose that this study was largely
responsible for his subsequent refusal to accept empiricism as a
satisfactory philosophy. At any rate the year 1769, as he says,
'brought him great light', and it may be assumed that the nature
of that light is shown by his Dissertation published in 1770. Its
teaching is that the empiricist and rationalist philosophies are not
irreconciliable with one another, but that their conflict is the
result of a misunderstanding of the nature of the objects with
which mathematics and philosophy respectively have to deal
The complete elaboration of this doctrine is given in the Critique
of Pure Reason (1781) and the Critiques of Practical Reason and
Judgement published respectively in 1788 and 1790.
It is hardly necessary to point out that for Kant himself the
process of evolution was nothing like as simple as this, and that
this division of his thought into periods is largely arbitrary. None
the less he did regard 1769 as a crucial date in the growth of his
view, and in this it is generally agreed that he was perfectly
correct. His publications before that date will be considered only
in so far as they seem to throw light on his subsequent treatment
of the problems which he finally regarded as being fundamental.
Only two of them require anything like detailed discussion, namely
Dreams of a Spirit Seer published in 1766 and The Ground of the
Distinction between different Regions in Space (1768).  The impor-
tance of these works lies in the fact that they show Kant's maximum
concessions to the claims of empiricism and make clear the neces-
sity which he then felt either to abandon rationalism completely
or to adopt an entirely new and revolutionary standpoint from
which it could be still maintained without prejudice to those
empiricist doctrines which he could not refuse to accept.   The
difficulties whose consideration gradually forced him into this
position are in the end all reducible to two, namely the problem of
the status of the principle of sufficient reason and the problem
of the nature of space. The history of his pre-Critical thought is
best understood in terms of these.